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tive attacks of Douglas and the Bell and Everett men, who denounced
Breckinridge and Lane everywhere as disunionists.
Something must be done to offset this charge. A great barbecue was
arranged at Ashland, Kentucky, for September 5, and Breckinridge
proposed to proclaim himself. He tried to answer all charges. He denied
that he had signed a petition for the pardon of John Brown, that he
had favored the Whig, Taylor, in 1848, that he had voted for emanci-
pation in 1849, that he ever had been a Know-Nothing. He attempted
to show that he and Douglas had never agreed on squatter sovereignty.
Most fervent and wordy, however, was his statement regarding the
Union. No one loved the Union more than he. He believed, in fact,
that most people shared to some degree this affection; he himself did
not think there were more than fifty disunionists per se in the nation.
All would be well if the people kept faith over the constitutional guar-
antees. Douglas, like the Republicans, had broken faith by defying the
Supreme Court with his Freeport heresy. Breckinridge's speech took
more than two hours, and he was prostrated by it.25
But who was really any wiser? Douglas kept right on with, his
charges, whether or not he made them merely in his own interest. The
Breckinridge forces would break up the Union if Lincoln were elected,
while he would continue to defend it, whoever was chosen. Unalarmed,
the voters of Vermont and Maine went Republican, by anticipated but
unexpectedly large majorities. Thereupon Douglas and Belmont car-
ried out their plan to have Herschel V. Johnson come North to sound
similar warnings.26 The Breckinridge managers replied by arranging
an extensive tour through the free states by Yancey himself. He spoke
to audience after audience seeking to persuade them, carefully soft-
pedaling disunion. He was loyal to the Union and the Constitution and
would be, as long as the rights of his fellow citizens were recognized.
But the rights of southerners must be respected. The Breckinridge sup-
porters injected a new note into political campaigning. The Republi-
cans were accused of "socialism" because it was alleged they believed
in free land and free love and would like to see society regimented in
phalansteries. Propaganda like this was anticipating a new era.27
This continued campaigning and the approach of the October elec-
tions stirred new efforts at fusion. The move was revived in Pennsyl-